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PROPERTY OF AUTHORS. 





The recently organized National Institute 
of Arts and Letters held its first meeting in 
Carnegie Hall in New York January 30. The 
president, Charles Dudley Warner, was un- 
able to be present on account of illness, but 
his address was read by Hamilton Mabie. 
It was as follows: — 

It is believed that the advancement of art 
and literature in this country will be promoted 
by the organization of the producers of litera- 
ture and art. This is in strict analogy with 
the action of other professions and of almost 
all the industries. No one doubts that litera- 
ture and art are or should be leading interests 
in our civilizafion, and their dignity will be 
enhanced in the public estimation by a visible 
organization of their representatives, who are 
seriously determined upon raising the stand- 
ards by which the work of writers and artists 
is judged. The association of persons having 
this common aim cannot but stimulate effort, 


soften unworthy rivalry into generous competi- 
tion, and promote enthusiasm and good-fellow- 
ship in theirwork. The mere coming together 
to compare views and discuss interests, and 
tendencies, and problems, which concern both 
the workers and the great public, cannot fail 
to be of benefit to both. 

It is generally conceded that what literature 
in America needs at this moment is honest, 
competent, sound criticism. This is not likely 
to be attained by sporadic efforts, especially in 
a democracy of letters where the critics are 
not always superior to the criticised, where the 
man in front of the book is not always a better 
marksman than the man behind the book. It 
may not be attained even by an organization 
of men united upon certain standards of ex- 
cellence. I do not like to use the word au- 
thority, but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the public will be influenced by a body 
devoted to the advancement of art and litera- 
ture, whose sincerity and discernment it has 
learned to respect, and admission into whose 
ranks will, I hope, be considered a distinc- 
tion to be sought for by good work. The 
fashion of the day is rarely the judgment of 
posterity. You will recall what Byron wrote 
to Coleridge: “I trust you do not permit 
yourself to be depressed by the temporary 
partiality of what is called ‘the public’ for the 
favorites of the moment; all experience is 
against the permanency of such impressions. 
You must have lived to see many of these pass 
away, and will survive many more.” 

The chief concern of the National Institute 
is with the production of works of art and of 
literature, and with their distribution. In the 
remarks following I shall confine myself to the 
production and distribution of literature. In 
the limits of this brief address I can only in 
outline speak of certain tendencies and prac- 
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tices which are affecting this production and 
this distribution. The interests involved are, 
ist, those of the author; 2d, those of the pub- 
lisher; 3d, those of the public. As to all good 
literature, the interests of these three are iden- 
tical if the relations of the three are on the 
proper basis. For the author a good book is 
of more pecuniary value than a poor one, set- 
ting aside the question of fame; to the pub- 
lisher the right of publishing a good book is 
solid capital—an established house, in the 
long run, makes more money on “ Standards” 
than on “ Catch-pennies”; and to the public 
the possession of the best literature is the 
breath of life, as that of the bad and mediocre 
is moral and intellectual decadence. But in 
practice the interests of the three do not har- 


monize. The author, even supposing his 


efforts are stimulated by the highest aspiration 
for excellence and not by any commercial in- 
stinct, is compelled by his circumstances to 
get the best price for his production ; the pub- 
lisher wishes to get the utmost return for his 
capital and his energy; and the pu>lic wants 
the best going for the least money. 


Consider first the author, and I mean the 
author, and not the mere craftsman who manu 
factures books for a recognized market. His 
sole capital is his talent. His brain may be 
likened to a mine, gold, silver, copper, iron, or 
tin, which looks like silver when new. What- 
ever it is, the vein of valuable ore is limited, in 
most cases it is slight. When it is worked out 
the man is at the end of his resources. Has 
he expended or produced capital? I say he 
has produced it, and contributed to the wealth 
of the world, and that he is as truly entitled to 
the usufruct of it as the miner who takes gold 
or silver out of the earth. For how long? | 
will speak of that later on. The copyright of 
a book is not analogous to the patent right of 
an invention, which may become of universal 
necessity to the world. Nor should the greater 
share of this usufruct be absorbed by the 
manufacturer and publisher of the book. The 
publisher has a clear right to guard himself 
against risks, as he has the right of refusal to 
assume them. But there is an injustice some- 
where, when for many a book, valued and 
even profitable to somebody, the author does 


not receive the price of a laborer’s day wages 
for the time spent on it —tosay nothing of the 
long years of its gestation. 

The relation between author and publisher 
ought to be neither complicated nor peculiar. 
The author may sell his product outright, or he 
may sell himself by an agreement similar to 
that which an employee in a manufacturing 
establishment makes with his master to give 
to the establishment all his inventions. Either 
of these methods is fair and business-like, 
though it may not be wise. A method that 
prevailed in the early years of this century was 
both fair and wise. The author agreed that 
the publisher should have the exclusive right 
to publish his book for a certain term or to 
make and sell a certain number of copies. 
When those conditions were fulfilled, the con- 
trol of the property reverted to the author. 
The continuance of these relations between the 
two depended, as it should depend, upon mu- 
tual advantage and mutual good will. 

By the present common method the author 
makes over the use of his property to the will 
of the publisher. It is true that he parts with 
the use only of the property and not with the 
property itself, and the publisher in law ac- 
quires no other title, nor does he acquire any 
sort of interest in the future products of the 
author’s brain. But the author loses all con- 
trol of his property, and its profit to him may 
depend upon his continuing to make over his 
books to the same publisher. In this con- 
tinuance he is liable to the temptation to work 
for a market, instead of following the free im-' 
pulses of his own genius. As to any special’ 
book the publisher is the sole judge whether to 
push it or to let it sink into the stagnation of 
unadvertised goods. 

The situation is full of complications. Theo- 
retically, it is the interest of both parties to sell 
as many books as possible; but the author 
has an interest in one book, the publisher 
in a hundred, and it is natural and reason- 
able that the man who risks his money should 
be the judge of the policy best for his whole 
establishment. I cannot but think that this 
situation would be on a juster footing all round 
if the author returned to the old practice of 
limiting the use of his property by the pub- 
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lisher. I say this in full recognition of the 
fact that the publishers might be unwilling to 
make temporary investments, or to take risks. 
What then? Fewer books might be published 
Less vanity might be gratified. Less money 
might be risked in experiments upon the 
public, and more might be made by distribut- 
ing good literature. Would the public be 
injured? It is an idea already discredited that 
the world owes a living to everybody who 
thinks he can write, and it is a superstition 
already fading that capital which exploits 
literature as a trade acquires any special 
privileges. 

The present international copyright, which 
primarily concerns itself with the manufacture 
of books, rests upon an unintelligible protec- 
tive tariff basis. It should rest primarily upon 
an acknowledgment of the author’s right of 
property in his own work, the same universal 
right that he has in any other personal prop- 
erty. The author’s international copyright 
should be no more hampered by restrictions 
and encumbrances than his national copyright. 
Whatever regulations the government may 
make for the protection of manufactures, or 
trade industries, or for purposes of revenue on 
importations, they should not be confounded 
with the author’s right of property. They 
have no business in an international copyright 
act, agreement, or treaty. The United States 
copyright for native authors contains no manu- 
facturing restrictions. All we ask is, that 
foreign authors shall enjoy the same privileges 
we have under our law, and that foreign 
nations shall give our authors the privileges of 
their local copyright laws. I do not know any 
American author of any standing who has ever 
asked or desired protection agajnst foreign 
authors. 

This subject is so important that I may be 
permitted to enlarge upon it, in order to make 
clear suggestions already made, and to array 
again arguments mere or less familiar. I do 
this in the view of bringing before the Institute 
work worthy of its best efforts, which if suc- 
cessful will entitle this body to the gratitude 
and respect of the country. I refer to the 
speedy revision of our confused and wholly 
inadequate American copyright laws, and later 


on to a re-adjustment of our international 
relations. 

In the first place, let me bring to your atten- 
tion what is, to the vast body of authors, a 
subject of vital interest, which it is not too 
much to say has never received that treatment 
from authors themselves which its importance 
demands. I refer to the property of authors 
in their productions. In this brief space and 
time I cannot enter fully upon this great sub- 
ject, but must be content to offer certain sug- 
gestions for your consideration. 

The property of an author in the product of 
his mental labor ought to be as absolute and 
unlimited as his property in the product of his 
physical labor. It seems to me idle to say 
that the two kinds of labor products are so 
dissimilar that the ownership cannot be pro- 
tected by like laws. In this age of enlighten- 
ment such a proposition is absurd. The his- 
tory of copyright law seems to show that the 
treatment of property in brain product has 
been based on this erroneous idea. To steal 
the paper on which an author has put his 
brain work into visible, tangible form is in all 
lands a crime, larceny, but to steal the brain 
work is not a crime. The utmost extent to 
which our enlightened American legislators, 
at almost the end of the nineteenth century, 
have gone in protecting products of the brain 
has been to give the author power to sue in 
civil courts, at large expense, the offender who 
has taken and sold his property. 

And what gross absurdity is the copyright 
law which limits even this poor defence of 
authors’ property to a brief term of years, 
after the expiration of which he or his children 
and heirs have no defence, no recognized prop- 
erty whatever in his products. And for some 
inexplicable reason this term of years in which 
he may be said to own his property is divided 
into two terms, so that at the end of the first 
he is compelled to reassert his ownership by 
renewing his copyright, or he must lose all 
ownership at the end of the short term. 

It is manifest to all honest minds that if an 
author is entitled to own his work for a term 
of years, it is equally the duty of his govern. 
ment to make that ownership perpetual. He 
can own and protect and leave to his children 
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and his children’s children by will the manu- 
script paper on which he has written, and he 
should have equal right to leave to them that 
mental product which constitutes the true 
money value of his labor. It is unnecessary 
to say that the mental product is always as 
easy to be identified as the physical product. 
Its identification is absolutely certain to the 
intelligence of judges and juries. And itis 
apparent that the interests of assignees, who 
are commonly publishers, are equal with those 
of authors, in making absolute and perpetual 
this property in which both are dealers. 

Another consideration follows here. Why 
should the ownership of a bushel of wheat, a 
piece of silk goods, a watch, or a handkerchief 
in the possession of an American carried or 
sent to England or brought thence to this 
country be absolute and unlimited, while the 
ownership of his own products as an author 
or asa purchaser from an author is made de- 
pendent on his nationality? Why should the 
property of the manufacturer of cloths, carpets, 
satins and any and every description of goods 
be able to send his products all over the world, 
subject only to the tariff laws of various coun- 
tries, while the author (alone of all known pro- 
ducers ) is forbidden to do so? The existing 
law of our country says to the foreign author: 
“ You can have property in your book only if 
you manufacture it into salable form in this 
country.” What would be said of the wisdom 
or wild folly of a law which sought to protect 
other American industries by forbidding the 
importation of all foreign manufactures ? 

No question of tariff protection is here in- 
volved. What duty shall be imposed upon for- 
eign products or foreign manufactures is a 
guestion of political economy. The wrong 
against which authors should protest is in 
annexing to their terms of ownership of their 
property a protective tariff provision. For, be 
it observed, this is a subject of abstract justice, 
moral right, and it matters nothing whether the 
author be American, English, German, French, 
Hindoo, or Chinese—and it is very certain 
that when America shall enact a simple, just, 
copyright law, giving to every human being 
the same protection of law to his property in 
his mental products as in the work of his 





hands, every civilized nation on earth will 
follow the noble example. 

As it now stands, authors who annually pro- 
duce the raw material for manufacturing pur- 
poses to an amount in value of millions, sup- 
porting vast populations of people, authors 
whose mental produce rivals and exceeds in 
commercial value many of the great staple 
products of our fields, are the only producers 
who have no distinct property in their products, 
who are not protected in holding on to the 
feeble tenure the law gives them, and whose 
quasi property in their works, flimsy as it is, is 
limited to a few years, and cannot with cer- 
tainty be handed down to their children. 

It will be said, it is said, that it is impossible 
for the author to obtain an acknowledgment of 
absolute right of property in his brain work. 
In our civilization we have not yet arrived at 
this state of justice. It may beso. Indeed, 
some authors have declared that this justice 
would be against public policy. I trust they 


are sustained by the lofty thought that in this 
view they are rising above the petty realm of 
literature into the broad field of statesmanship. 


But I think there will be a general agree- 
ment that in the needed revisal of our local 
copyright law we can attain some measure of 
justice. Some of the most obvious hardships 
can be removed. There is no reason why an 
author should pay for the privilege of a long 
life by the loss of his copyrights, and that his 
old age should be embittered by poverty be- 
cause he cannot have the results of the labor 
of his vigorous years. There is no reason why, 
if he dies young, he should leave those depend- 
ent on him without support, for the public has 
really no more right to appropriate his book 
than it would have to take his house from his 
widow and children. His income at best is 
small, after he has divided with the paper- 
makers, the printers, and the publishers. 

No, there can certainly be no valid argument 
against extending the copyright of the author 
to his own lifetime, with the addition of forty 
or fifty years for the benefit of his heirs. 

I will not leave this portion of the topic 
without saying that a perfectly harmonious 
relation between authors and publishers is 
most earnestly to be desired, nor without the 
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frank acknowledgment that in literary tradi- 
tion and in the present experience many of the 
most noble friendships and the most generous 
and helpful relations have subsisted, as they 
ought always to subsist, between the producers 
and the distributors of literature, especially 
when the publisher has a love for literature 
and the author is a reasonable being and takes 
pains to inform himself about the publishing 
business. 

One aspect of the publishing business which 
has become increasingly prominent during the 
last fifteen years cannot be overlooked, for it 
is certain to affect seriously the production of 
literature as to quality and its distribution. 
Capital has discovered that literature is a 
product out of which money can be made, in 
the same way that it can be made in cotton: 
wheat, or iron. Never before in history has so 
much money been invested in publishing, with 
the single purpose of creating and supplying 
the market with manufactured goods. Never 
before has there been such an appeal to the 
reading public, or such a study of its tastes, or 
supposed tastes, wants, likes, and dislikes» 
coupled also with the same shrewd anxiety to 
ascertain a future demand that governs the 
purveyors of spring and fall styles in millinery 
and dressmaking. Not only the contents of 
the books and periodicals, but the covers must 
be made to catch the fleeting fancy. Will the 


‘public next season wear its hose dotted or 


striped ? 

Another branch of this activity is the so 
called syndicating of the author’s products in 
the control of one salesman, in which good 
work and inferior work are coupled together 
at a common selling price and in common no- 
toriety. This insures a wider distribution, but 
what is its effect upon the quality of literature ? 
Is it your observation that the writer for a syn 
dicate, on solicitation for a price or an order 
for a certain kind of work, produces as good 
quality as when he works independently, unin- 
fluenced by the spirit of commercialism? The 
questionis a serious one for the future of litera 
ture. 

The consolidation of capital in great publish. 
ing establishments has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It increases vastly the yearly 





output of books. The presses must be kept 
running; printers, paper-makers, and machin- 
ists are interested in this. The maw of the 
press must be fed. The capital must earn its 
money. One advantage of this is that when 
new and usable material is not forthcoming, 
the “standards” and the best literature must 
be reproduced in countless editions, and the 
best literature Is broadcast over the world at 
prices to suit all purses, even the leanest. The 
disadvantage is that products, in the eagerness 
of competition for a market, are accepted 
which are of a character to harm and not help 
the development of the contemporary mind in 
moral and intellectual strength. The public 
expresses its fear of this in the phrase it has 
invented — “the spawn of the press.” The 
author who writes simply to supply this press 
and in constant view of a market, is certain to 
deteriorate in his quality; nay, more, as a be- 
ginner he is satisfied if he can produce some- 
thing that will sell without regard to its quality. 

Is it extravagant to speak of a tendency to 
make the author merely an adjunct of the pub- 
lishing house? Take as an illustration the 
publications in books and magazines relating 
to the late Spanish-American war. How many 
of them were ordered to meet a supposed mar- 
ket, and how many of them were the sponta- 
neous and natural productions of writers who 
had something to say? I am not quarreling, 
you see, with the newspapers who do this sort 
of thing; I am speaking of the tendency of 
what we have been accustomed to call litera- 
ture to take on the transient and hasty char- 
acter of the newspaper. 

In another respect, in method, if not in qual- 
ity, this literature approaches the newspaper. 
It is the habit of some publishing houses, not 
of all, let me distinctly say, to seek always no- 
toriety, not to nurse and keep before the public 
mind the best that has been evolved from time 
to time, but to offer always something new. 
The year’s flooring is threshed off and the floor 
swept to make room fora fresh batch. Effort 
eventually ceases for the old and approved, 
and is concentrated on experiments. This is 
like the conduct ofa newspaper. It is assumed 
that the public must be startled all the time. 

| speak of this freely, because I think it as 
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bad policy for the publisher as it is harmful to 
the public of readers. The same effort used 
to introduce a novelty will be much better 
remunerated by pushing the sale of an acknowl- 
edged good piece of literature. Literature 
depends, like every other product, bought by 
the people, upon advertising, and it needs 
much effort usually to arrest the attention of 
our hurrying public upon what it would most 
enjoy if it were brought to its knowledge. 

It would not be easy to fix the limit in this 
vast country to the circulation of a good book 
if it were properly kept before the public. 
Day by day, year by year, new readers are 
coming forward with curiosity and intellectual 
wants. The generation that now is should not 
be deprived of the best in the last generation. 
Nay, more, one publication in any form reaches 
only a comparatively small portion of the pub- 
lic that would be interested in it. A novel, 
for instance, may have a large circulation in a 
magazine, it may then appear in a book, it may 
reach other readers serially again in the col- 
umns of a newspaper, it may be offered again 
in all the by-ways by subscription, and yet not 
nearly exhaust its legitimate running power. 





In remote country neighborhoods one often 
chances upon some peculiar expression, which, 
when traced to its sources, proves to be a good 
Old English word or phrase that has become 
obsolete in the literary language. Such archa- 
isms are called impurities by the rhetoricians, 
but they belong to a very different linguistic 
class from the solecisms and vulgarisms that 
make up the mass of provincialisms in dialectic 
English. The finding of sucha word or phrase 
is a rare pleasure to the philologist. He 
gathers it eagerly into his collection, with a 
feeling akin to that of the botanist who by 
good fortune discovers some rare flower of a 














THE REVIVAL OF OLD ENGLISH WORDS. 





This is not a supposition, but a fact proved by 
trial. Noris it to be wondered at, when we 
consider that we have an unequaled homo- 
geneous population with a similar common 
school education. In looking over publishers’ 
lists I am constantly coming across good books 
out of print, which are practically unknown to 
this generation, and yet are more profitable, 
truer to life and character, more entertaining 
and amusing, than most of those fresh from the 
press month by month. 

Of the effect upon the literary product of 
writing to order, in obedience to a merely com- 
mercial instinct, I need not enlarge to a com- 
pany of authors, any more than to a company 
of artists I need to enlarge upon the effect of 
a like commercial instinct upon art. 

I am aware that the evolution of literature 
or art in any period, in relation to the litera- 
ture and art of the world, cannot be accurately 
judged by contemporaries and participants, 
nor can it be predicted. But I have great ex- 
pectations of the product of both in this coun- 
try, and | am sure that both will be affected by 
the conduct of persons now living. It is for 
this reason that I have spoken. 





species that he knows will soon be extinct. 

These Old English survivals are more com- 
mon in England and Scotland than in America. 
Yet they are to be found with us also. I recall 
with pleasure the language of a country neigh- 
bor who used to be “ flustrated” at all unusual 
happenings, and was always “ much beholden” 
for all small favors. 

A witness in a court of the Appalachian 
mountain region, on being asked to state the 
position of a certain man on a given occasion, 
replied: “ He stood fornenst me, your honor.” 
The judge repeated the question with the de- 
mand for a more explicit answer. “He was 
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just perexactly fornenst me, your honor,” was 
a that the puzzled witness could say. After 
the amusement of the attorneys had subsided, 
some one took the trouble to look up the 
word, and found that “fornenst,” meaning 
“over and against,” was precisely the word 
that was appropriate to the occasion. 

An editorial note in THE WRITER some 
months ago referred to the use of “onto” in 
the headline of a New York daily, “ Fell Three 
Stories Onto a Feather Bed.” After saying 
that “onto is hardly in good standing yet,” 
the editorial deduced the sensible conclusion 
that in speaking of ‘“‘a motion down and on- 
ward ‘onto’ is a very useful word.” “Onto” 
is a good Old English preposition of the same 
class as “into” or “upon.” Although the word 
-had dropped out of literary use, it seems to be 
rapidly reviving. I have met it several times 
in recent high-class literature, though one re- 
cent monthly uses “on to,” written as two sepa- 
rate words, with a meaning that would precisely 
justify its use as a single preposition. 

Many English words have taken a new lease 
of life after being obsolete for a time. In the 
seventeenth century the words “transcend,” 
“carve,” “blithe,” “blend,” “sphere,” “an- 
them,” “ thrill,” “ dovetail,” “ledge,” “ tissue,” 
“ plunge,” “resource,” “ tapestry,” “ villainy,” 
were regarded as ols: lete. Yet these had all 
been used by Chaucer and his contemporaries, 
and to-day most of them seem indispensable. 
In the age of Spenser “dapper,” ‘scathe,” 
‘‘askance,” “embellish,” “forestall,” and 
“fain” were condemned as archaic, yet all have 
renewed their vitality since that era. 

Almost every writer of power will occasion- 
ally use with strong effect an archaic term that 
he has unearthed from the treasures of the 
older English vocabulary. This is especially 
true of poets, who recognize that the unusual- 
ness of the archaic word will sometimes 
heighten the poetic effect. With this end in 
view, we sometimes find the old past participles 
in “t,” such as “drest,” “dropt,” “fixt,” 
“leapt,” etc., used instead of the regular form 
in “ed.” Longfellow uses “ dove” as the past 
tense of “dive,” and Tennyson in “The 
Brook” speaks of “twenty thorps,” meaning 
“villages.” 


The power to make compounds freely, which 
belonged to the older English, though in a less 
degree than tothe German tongue, seems to be 
again coming to the front. It has been said 
that if Americans were as loyal as Germans 
they would say “ mineral oil” instead of “ pe- 
troleum,” “ water-stuff” and “sour-stuff” for 
“hydrogen” and “oxygen,” and “star-knowl- 
edge,” “ earth-knowledge,” etc., instead of ‘as- 
tronomy,” “ geology,” and the other names of 
sciences. Some of the great scientific men are, 
indeed, beginning to speak of ‘“sun-stuff,” 
‘“‘ star-stuff,” and “ life-stuff,’ and the word 
“soul-stuff ” may be found in a recent literary 
book by Elbert Hubbard. “ Foreword,” in- 
stead of “preface,” is the choice of some 
writers. ‘“ Outgo” is a good opposite for “ in- 
come.” Many other compounds of “ out,” such 
as “outdo,” “ outwear,” “outflow,” are fre- 
quently heard. “ Outing” and “inning ” seem 
to have come in through the ball game, and 
“outlander” for “foreigner” has found its 
way into English by way of the Transvaal. 

Sidney Lanier uses this compound-making 
power of English freely and with good poetic 
effect. Such words as “a-tremble,” * a-flicker,” 
“ far-drifting,” “ sea-confines,” “ bow-and-string 
tension,” “unjealous,” “ age-feeble,” and a host 
of others illustrate the compound making 
tendency that shows itself in all his verse 
writings. 

“Lovesome,” “hatesome,” ‘“ book-house,” 
“ world-weal,”’ “ lack-brain,” “ break-vow,” are 
Old English derivatives which have been, in a 
measure, lost. But they are legitimate to the 
language, and one need not be afraid of using 
them if they seem to be needed. 

There is certainly much that may be said in 
favor of rescuing from oblivion expressive 
words that are native to “our Dame’s tongue.” 
One should not suffer himself to use affecta- 
tion in calling back a term that is not needed, 
but if the vocabulary is meagre, it is better to 
go to the treasuries of the older English than to 
coin a new word or to adopt one from a foreign 
language. Good writers are properly shy of 
alien and newly-coined words, but the native 
and half-forgotten ones, when appropriately 
used, will always receive a hearty welcome. 
Mary Hall Leonard. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRiTER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
for which the address by Charles Dudley War- 
ner printed in this number of THE WRITER 
was prepared, is likely to be an important fac- 
tor in the development of American literature. 
The original members were selected by an in- 
vitaiton from the American Social Science 


Association, which acted under the power of 
its charter from the Congress of the United 
States. The members thus selected, who 
joined the Social Science Association, were 
given the alternative of organizing as an inde- 
pendent Institute or as a branch of the Asso- 
ciation. At the annual meeting of the Social 
Science Association on September 4, 1899, at 
Saratoga Springs, the members of the Institute 
voted to organize independently. They formally 
adopted the revised constitution, which had been 
agreed upon at the first meeting, in New York 
in the preceding January, and duly elected 
officers. The object is declared to be the ad- 
vancement of art and literature, and the qualifi- 
cation shall be notable achievement in art or 
letters. The number of actiye members will 
probably be ultimately fixed at one hundred. 
The society may elect honorary and associate 
members without limit. By the terms of agree- 
ment between the American Social Science 
Association and the National Institute, the 
members of each are ifso facto associate mem- 
bers of the other. As Mr. Warner says: “In 
no other way as well as by association of this 
sort can be created the feeling of solidarity in 
our literature and the recognition of its power. 
It is not expected to raise any standard of per- 
fection, or in any way to hamper individual 
development, but a body of concentrated opin- 
ion may raise the standard by promoting health- 
ful and helpful criticism, by discouraging me- 
diocrity, and meretricious smartness, by keep- 
ing alive the traditions of good literature, while 
itis as hospitable to all discoverers of new 
worlds. A safe motto for any such society 
would be, Tradition and Freedom — 7raditio et 
Libertas.” 


* P a. 

The simplicity of Ruskin’s style is used by 
the Mew York Journal as the text of a short 
sermon to writers. Here it is: — 

“John Ruskin was an Oxford graduate, an 
M.A.,a D.C. L., an F.G.S., an F. Z. S., an 
F. R. lL. B. A., and one of the greatest masters 
of style that ever wrote English, or any other 
language. Naturally you would think that he 
would write in a stately language, with a pro- 
cession of the longest words he could find in 
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the dictionary, interspersed with Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and Italian quotations. Well, 
look at this : — 


The first of all English games is making money. That is an 
all-absorbing game; and we knock each other down oftener in 
playing at that than at football, or any other roughest sport; 
and it is absolutely without purpose; no one who engages 
heartily in that game ever knows why. Ask a great money- 
maker what he wants to do with his money — he never knows. 
He does n‘t make it to do anything with it. 
that he may get it. ‘‘What will you make of what you have 
got?’’ you ask. ‘‘ Well, I’ll get more,” he says. Just as, at 
cricket, you get more runs. There’s no use in the runs, but 
to get more of them than other people is the game. And there’s 


no use in the money, but to have more of it than other people 
is the game. 


He gets it only 


“ Look closely at that paragraph. There are 
146 words in it, and 117 of them are of one syl 
lable. Of the rest twenty-three are of two syl- 
lables, five of three, and one of four. None is 
longer than that, and even that four-syllable 
word is a very common one — “absolutely.” 
There are twenty-five one-syllable words in 
succession. That is easy reading, but if you 
think it is easy writing, try to write a sentence 
yourself with twenty-five words of one syllable 
in a row. 


“And that is not exceptional with Ruskin, 
Take this: — 


Of all wastes, the greatest waste that you can commit is the 
waste of jabor. If you went down in the morning into your 
dairy, and found that your youngest child had got down before 
you, and tat he and the cat were at play together, and that he 
had poured out all the cream on the floor for the cat to lap up, 
you would scold the child, and be sorry the cream was wasted. 
But if, instead of wooden bowls with milk in them, there are 
golden bowls with human life in them, and instead of the cat 
to play with, the devil to play with; and you yourself the 
player ; and instead of leaving that golden bowl to be broken 
by God at the fountain, you break it in the dust yourself, and 
pour the human life out on the ground for the fiend to lick up 


— that is no waste! 

“Here are 128 words of one syllable against 
twenty-four of two and one of three syllables. 
There are twenty-five one-syllable words in 
succession in one place and fifteen in another. 
All good plain English words—no foreign 
quotations anywhere. Ruskin got good out of 


his Greek and Latin —they gave ease and cer- 
tainty to his style — but he did not let them 
obtrude themselves in their raw state. 

“It takes hard work to write as simply as 
Ruskin, and then you can’t do it unless you 
But at least you can write as 


have the knack. 














simply as you know how, instead of putting on 
exhibition the longest and least familiar words 
in your stock.” 
* 
* * 
When Theodosia Pickering Garrison begins 
a poem in Harper's Bazar : — 
I cannot think of her as one of His 
Exquisite angels, fair, and very wise 
In all the many ways of perfect bliss, 
Treading the flowered fields of Paradise, 
etc., she shows that she needs to look up the 
pronunciation of “ exquisite.” 


* 
6 .¢@ 


Thomas Dunn English says that no man 
should try to write poetry until after he is 
thirty, or a novel until after he is forty. Rud- 
yard Kipling was born December 30, 1865. 

W. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 





Is Miss Mary Kingsley the daughter of 
Charles Kingsley or his niece? I have seen it 
stated both ways. F. D. P. 

[ Miss Mary H. Kingsley is the daughter of 
George Henry Kingsley, and Charles Kingsley 
washeruncle. “Lucas Malet” isthe daughter 
of Charles Kingsley. — w. H. H. } 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Can it be possible ?—Bos- | 
ton Transcript. 








Is it possible ? 





‘Will we ever have any 
cold weather this winter?’’ is 
the question which Bostoni- 
ans are asking each other 
to-day. — Boston Herald. 


**Shall we have any cold 
weather this winter?”’ is the 
question that Bostonians are 
asking one another to-day. 








While stopping at Stratford-. While staying at Stratford- 
on-Avon recently.—Philadel- | on-Avon recently. 


phia Press. 
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WOMAN IN JOURNALISM. 





A girl anxious to become self-supporting 
often feels that her speediest pathway is by the 
road of the newspaper. Law, or medicine, or 
art require each an imperative term of study 
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after graduation from college, but journalism 
is less jealously guarded, and no tedious novi- 
tiate is necessary to the determined aspirant. 
Indeed, the only safe and sure method of as- 
certaining whether or not one may succeed in 
journalism is comprised in a single word— 
Try. 

The newspaper woman in her early days 
must be a submissive and obliging maid of all 
work. It is important that she shall know how 
to spell, how to write simple and straightfor- 
ward English, how to condense, cut off super- 
fluities, and tell a large thing in a little space. 
Equally, it is essential for her to have mas- 
tered the art of rapid work. 

And she mast have insight. The whole 
matter of modern journalism may be described 
in three phases —to see, to choose, to tell. A 
great deal which a girl laboriously learns at 
college is of absolutely no value to her beyond 
its walls except as it may have trained her in 
these three particulars; that is, if she has re- 
solved to enter journalism. 

Girls often leave college with a wish to enter 
the drawing-room car of journalism, disdaining 
the climbing process, which is usually inev- 
itable. “I preferthe writing of book reviews,” 
they say, failing to comprehend that a wide 
experience of life and maturity of thought, as 
well as omnivorous reading, must fit one for 
the office of critic; failing also to understand 
that they are asking for dessert before they 
have even tasted the soup. The girl who is in 
dead earnest will, so to speak, lay aside all de- 
sire for ease, and at once accept any offered 
assignment, going where she is sent, doing as 
she is bidden, behaving precisely like a soldier 
on duty, and taking with a grateful heart what- 
ever space rates her paper pays. 

By degrees the young woman who is always 
on time, whose work is clean and intelligent, 
not slovenly and confused, and who has an ear 
and an eye for whatever is interesting, will win 
her way. In these days the news, foreign or 
domestic, is gathered according to organized 
system, and the young reporter must rather 
write charming and clever paragraphs about 
people and incidents than be on the watch for 
happenings outside her sphere of service. 

The ability to paragraph well is not very 


It is a 
usual mistake to fancy that influence and in- 


common, and is often highly paid. 


troductions largely aid a beginner. Ability 
and pluck are far more serviceable than per- 
sonal recommendations. I have seen utterly 
unknown young women from Maine, from 
lowa. from Kentucky, who came to New York 
and achieved success in the newspaper world. 
They had the requisite perseverance and skill. 

Undoubtedly a woman's charm of manner 
helps her, not because she is a woman, but be- 
cause charm and suavity count for much with 
both men and women. 

A woman needs a firm stock of health if she 
is to be a journalist, for she may have late 
hours and long ones, and she must work hard 
and encounter every sort of weather in the 
calendar. She must possess common sense 
and dress properly for her work. A _ short 
skirt, thick boots, a trim small hat, a business 
dress as well as a business air are requisites of 
the newspaper woman’s outfit. Feathers and 
picture hats and tags and fripperies are out of 
place for her. 

She will do well to have a specialty if she 
wishes to become known and trusted. There 
are advantages in being identified with a cer- 
tain line, so that when the editor wants clubs, 
or conventions, or woman’s congresses written 
up he can turn at once to a woman who has the 
special movement at her fingers’ ends. 

A woman may very properly go about with 
a sheaf of suggestions, offering this, that, or 
the other topic to editors, who may or may not 
see their way to asking a “story” from her on 
any of the themes on her list. Editors receive 
suggestions very cheerfully and sometimes 
adopt them. 

If a young woman selects fashion or society 
as her specialty she must be careful to do no 
sloppy work; clear-cut, thorough, and trust- 
worthy information is wanted.’ She must be 
honorable. A young journalist can succeed 
without becoming a spy or doing anything of 
which she ought to be ashamed. 

The positions open for successful women 
journalists are, as a rule, departmental. No 
woman has ever assumed the exclusive charge 
as editor-in-chief of a great daily paper. 

{..Men, the publishers, the managing editors, 
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and the others in authority, fancy they know 
what women wish to read, and they insist on 
having their ideas carried out. This is why 
so many women find the woman’s part of their 
paper rather unsatisfactory. 

A girl often does well to have an all-round 
training on a country paper before she comes 
to town. She must not come to town without 
a little money or people in the background 
ready to help her. Space rates are small. One 
has to walk many miles and write many words 
to make board and lodging on these. Fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, or fifty dollars covers the 
average weekly earnings of a successful wo- 
man journalist. The woman editor who makes 
more than fifty dollars weekly is rare, though 
there are exceptions, whose salaries range 
from sixty to one hundred dollars a week. 

No profession is more exacting, yet none is 
more fascinating; and to those who love it 
journalism offers a great and alluring oppor- 
tunity to do that which every good woman 
should aim at, namely, to serve the present age. 
— Margaret Sangster, in the New York World. 


—_@—— 


JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. 


American journalism to-day furnishes the 
very best field for young men of brains, energy, 
and practical application to win usefulness and 


success. Well as the profession is now filled, 
even to a large overflow, there is yet, as there 
always has been and always will be, plenty of 
room at the top. Nearly or quite one-half of 
those who attempt journalism fallin the race, 
for the reason that they are unequal to their 
undertaking. There is not a single competent 
journalist to-day out of employment. There 
are many who believe themselves to be journal- 
ists who are seeking positions as editors, cor- 
respondents, reporters, etc., but no man who 
possesses the ability and the practical knowl- 
edge of the duties of journalism which are neces- 
sary fora successful career is without employ- 
ment. 

I have often met accomplished scholars — 
young men who had won collegiate honors and 
proud of their scholastic attainments and ear- 
nestly intent on turning them to profitable ac- 
count — who were no more useful in newspaper 
work than the coal heaver. Journalists and 


ministers are too prone to forget the first study 
to which they should give constant devo- 
tion. Nomancan make a successful journalist 
who does not understand that the “proper 
study of mankind is man.” Journalism must be 
in touch with the public pulse; must know the 
wants of the people who are expected to be its 
readers, and without an intimate knowledge of 
the people who read public journals no man can 
be successful in that profession. The misfor- 
tune of many ministers is that they study very 
carefully the Bible and the dogmas they preach, 
and give little or no study to the people to 
whom they preach. Many of the most intellec- 
tual ministers of the land live, and work, and die 
with few stars for their crowns because they 
have not understood the people they were teach- 
ing. Ministers who !ack this essential attri- 
bute may be the respected rectors of parishes, 
but there can be no such success for the journal- 
ist who is not first of all thoroughly ac- 
quainted with mankind. 

It is now fifty-three years since 1 began news- 
paper work as the editor and proprietor ofa 
village newspaper, and became somewhat fam- 
iliar with the journalistic field of that day. 
There were then few opportunities for journal- 
ists. The country newspaper was conducted 
by a man who was, asa rule, sole editor, re- 
porter, clerk, cashier, and canvasser, assisted 
usually by an apprentice in typesetting and 
press work. The city newspapers of that day 
had little circulation and employed a very lim- 
ited number of writers. 

I regard journalism as one of the most prom- 
ising fields for usefulness and success that the 
brainy, energetic, practical, and progressive 
young man of to-day can find. Journalism will 
continue to lead in the marvelous progress of 
the age. How newspapers are to improve in 
their resources for educating the public seems 
hard to understand, but I have long since 

@earned that each new day Srings some new 
duty, some new opportunity, and some new re- 
source for the advancement of our civilization. 

There is hardly a week that I do not receive 
letters from young men asking what preparation 
should be made to begin work in the profession 
of journalism. It is simply impossible to give 
any intelligent answer to these inquiries that 
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would be generally applicable. I do not believe 
that any course of collegiate instruction can 
make a journalist. It may greatly aid him in 
his work, but even after he finishes his college 
course he must begin at the lower round of the 
ladder to understand the duties and opportuni- 
ties of journalists. In olden times journalism 
consisted in the ability to write political and 
other essays, but later such men as Thurlow 
Weed, Horace Greeley, and John W. Forney 
made their names memorable as paragraphers, 
Weed rarely wrote what would now be called a 
leader, but he had the capacity to crowd into a 
paragraph more than most men could say ina 
column. Greeley and Forney were the most 
forceful and pungent paragraphists of their day, 
while both often wrote elaborate leaders. 

Until a quarter of a century ago editorials 
were the great feature of our leading news- 
papers, and every influential public journal re- 
ceived its chief power from some strong per- 
sonality. That age of journalism has passed 
away, never to return. The newspaper of to- 
day is first of all a newspaper, and its news is 
paramount. In addition, it must be a magazine 
of literature; it must be brightened by spark- 
ling correspondence and reports, and it must 
cover the whole field of popular education, in- 
cluding literature, politics, art, science, and all 
else that goes to complete the circle of the 
newspaper work that is to-day the great teacher 
of our nearly 80,000,000 people. 

The field of journalism seems to have wid- 
ened until it covers every feature of intellect- 
ual progress; and where can young men of 
ability, energy, and practical effort find an equal 
opening for their labors? There are specialists 
in journalism, as in all other pursuits, thus 
opening the way for even the cloistered student, 
but his usefulness is limited. The all-around 
capable and honest journalist has all the varied 
channels of intellectual advancement to invite 
him into journalism, and he cannot fail to suc- 
ceed, if true to himself.— Colomel A. K. Mc- 
Clure, in the New York World. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Arthur Grissom is one of the youngest and 
most successful of the popular writers of the 


day. He was born January 21, 1869, at Pay- 
son, near Quincy, Ill. He comes of a “ writing 
family,” his father, Rev. William Grissom, 
being one of the leading writers for the reli- 
gious press, and his mother a cultivated woman 
whooccasionally writes for her own amusement. 
He began his literary career at twelve years of 
age by a wonderfully adventurous story of ad- 
venture for western newspapers. At thirteen he 
wrote a 20,000-word novel, which he sold to a 
New York publisher. From this beginning he 
rose by easy gradations, through the successive 
steps of syndicate and magazine writer, man- 
aging editor and editorial writer of the Xansas 
City Evening World, contributor to Life, 
Truth, Puck, and the Leslie and Munsey pub- 
lications, to the dignity of the authorship of a 
collection of clever vers de société, “ Beaux and 
Belles,” published by G. P. Putoam’s Sons. 
Mr. Grissom has always been a prodigious 
worker. He has crowded into eighteen years 
more labor than falls to the lot of or is assumed 
by the average writer in a lifetime. Yet he 
modestly disclaims having “done anything,” 
and says he is “only beginning.” In his li- 
brary are thirty scrapbooks, full of “some of 
the little things ” he has had published over his 
signature. The bulk cf his work, and that 
some of his best, has been of an editorial 
nature, and so lost in anonymity. His fame 
rests chiefly upon his verses, humorous, pa- 
thetic, and satiric by turn, but his fiction is a 
shade more meritorious. His short stories 
have the qualities of tenseness and dramatic 
force, with something of a De Maupassant com- 
bination of clearness and vigor. That he is 
surely versatile is shown by the fact that he 
combines organizing and managerial ability 
with the writing talent. He was the pioneer 
in the cheap magazine movement. Sfrrit, a 
bright little five-cent periodical published in 
New York in 1890, was the child of his brain 
andenterprise. It wasa precociousand sturdy 
youngster, and he abandoned it only to take 
editorial charge of one of the Munsey publi- 
cations. The /udependent, a brilliant weekly 
newspaper published in Kansas City, which 
sells on the streets at three cents, is another of 
the successful cheap publications fathered by 
this young man. Mr. Grissom has recently re- 
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turned to New York to take up more serious 
work than he has yet done. He is but thirty- 
one years old, and his working power is bound- 
less. It may be conservatively predicted that 


Mr. Grissom's place in literature will be no 
mean one. 





John Uri Lloyd, author of “ Stringtown on 
the Pike,” the serial which will begin in the 
March number of the Bookman, was born in 
western New York, and removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he became a clerk in a retail drug 
store. In his spare time, rescued from the 
long hours then and now inseparable from 
that occupation, he taught himself to be so 
good a chemist that he is now a member of 
the principal pharmaceutical societies, not only 
in this country, but abroad as well. He is the 
author of a number of technical works which 
have a cosmopolitan reputation. As a busi- 
ness man he has been eminently successful, 
having been made, early in life, a partner, and 
now, with his brothers, proprietor of the busi- 
ness which he served asa lad. His knowledge 
of chemistry has’ led to his accumulating a 
fortune in the manufacture and sale of prepa- 
rations which have a world-wide reputation 
among the medical profession. A few years 
ago he wrote a book called “ Etidorhpa,” 
which was published at his own expense in 
Cincinnati, and has passed through ten or 


twelve editions of as many thousand copies 
each. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Blackmore. — It is said that “ Lorna Doone ” 
furnishes another proof that the publishers’ 
Readers are not possessed of infallible judg- 
ment, in that it was offered to eighteen houses 
before it found ataker. The book also offers 
proof that the public is not always sure to ac- 
cept quickly the greatest work that is laid 
before it. After the eighteenth rejection the 
manuscript was offered to a new publisher just 
starting. He accepted it, but the book did not 
sell. The reviewers were very lukewarm, and 
the public would not buy. Then came an 
event which was the making of thé reputation 
of the novel. The Marquis of Lorne’s mar- 


riage with the Princess Louise was announced, 





and everything about that event was greedily 
read. There seems to have been an impres- 
sion that “Lorna Doone” had something to 
do with Lord Lorne, and it at_once began to 
sell. The public found there was nothing in 
the tale about this marrriage, but they dis- 
covered that it was a most charming story, and 
from then till now the sale has been large. It 
is possible that, if the Marquis of Lorne had 
not married the Princess Louise, the merit of 
“ Lorna Doone” would never have been recog- 
nized. — Columbus Dispatch. 


Bullen. — Frank T. Bullen, whose stories of 
the sea have won him fame, never had proper 
education. He was a poor boy, and his youth 
was spent intoil. Asked to what source he 
owed his. power of writing, he answered: “ The 
source of my ‘style,’ as you are pleased to 
term it, is the Bible. I began reading that 
earlier than I can remember; I have lived 
forty-three years, fifteen of which I spent at 
sea, climbing up from cabin boy to chief mate, 
and I have read the Bible through from cover 
to cover twenty-five times. You cannot quote 
me the first half of any verse but what I will be 
able to give you the second half. Nothing has 
taken hold of my heart and soul like the Bible. 
I used to preach in the open air, and some- 
times, when I felt I had no words of my own, 
I would recite a whole chapter by memory from 
Isaiah, or Job, or one of the Gospels. The 
Bible and John Bunyan have really formed my 
style. But then there’s the inspiration of the 
sea! What colors in sky and water! Dip 
your pen in those, and you can’t fail to be pic- 


turesque and interesting.” — Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


Crawford. — Marion Crawford will probably 
take steamer for Italy about February 24. He 
will carry back to his home in Sorrento a cer- 
tain marine document which is possessed by 
no other amateur yachtsman. This is a cer- 
tificate issued by the local United States marine 
board, which permits Mr. Crawford to com- 
mand any ship on any ocean. To obtain the 
paper the author passed a severe examination. 
This is entirely distinct from the not uncom- 
mon certificate possessed by yachtsmen, which 
enables them to command their own yachts on 
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any ocean. From the wording of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s certificate it appears that about the only 
craft afloat that the bearer of it cannot com- 
mand are men-of-war and transatlantic liners. 
— New York Times. 

Lyall. — The popular English novelist, Edna 
Lyall, has been letting the literary world into 
some of the secrets of her literary experiences. 
Her first story, “ Donovan,” was almost a fail- 
ure. Her next, “ The Young Woman,” was 
refused by several publishers before it was 
accepted, but it proved an immediate success, 
and her position was assured. First of all, 
she says, she maps out her stories completely, 
making a detailed synopsis, which she does 
not greatly alter, though she revises a good 
deal as she writes. She works with a type- 
writer, notwithstanding the protest of some of 
her friends. “How can you write a love 
scene with that tram-car bell ringing?” She 
soon got perfectly used to the “ tram-car bell,” 
so that she never noticed it any more than the 
mechanical act of dipping her pen in the ink. 
She passes some of her time in London dur- 
ing the year, and spends a great deal of time 
in the British Museum, studying up the foun- 
dation of her subjects. Miss Bayley comes 
of a legal family. Her father was a barrister 
of the Inner Temple, and on her mother's side 
she is descended from the distinguished 
Thomas Bradbury, a divine of Queen Anne’s 
time. — St. Louis Republic. 

Swinburne.— More extraordinary tales are 
told of Mr. Swinburne than of any other modern 
author, nearly all being marked by an erratic 
genius of the first order. A recent one, how- 
ever, throws new light upon his character. 

A young gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances came to London to better her fortune. 
She had considerable literary skill, and tried 
hard to market a poem of more than mediocre 
merit. Her endeavors were unsuccessful, and 
finally, in a spirit of desperation, she called 
upon Mr. Swinburne. He heard her patiently, 
took her name and address, and promised to 
write to her within a few days. When she had 
left he-looked at her manuscript, and finding it 
of some worth, took his pen and revised and 
embellished it with a master hand. When he 
had completed the task he carried it to a pub- 


lisher, and did not leave the latter until the 
poem was accepted and a check dispatched to 
the struggling author. 

The news of his kindness reached the ears 
of a friend, who congratulated him. He 
shrugged his shoulders and replied: — 

“Oh, don’t speak about it. It’s the only 
good action I’ve done in five years, and I’m 
already ashamed of it.” — Philadelphia Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Wallace.— The most beautiful author’s 
studio in the world has just been completed by 
General Lew Wallace. For the past three 
years General Wallace has found his recreation 
in superintending the erection of his palatial 
workshop. The edifice is a dream of oriental 
beauty and luxury. Its style of architecture is 
a combination: the portico, pure Greek; the 
body of the building, Byzantine, with copper 
roof; the towers, of Romanesque design. 
Rose-colored vitrified brick and stone are the 
materials from which the walls are built. The 
structure stands in the centre of the wooded 
grounds surrounding the author’s home in 
Crawfordsville, Ind. It is nearly surrounded 
by a moat, and suggests simultaneously a 
mediaeval castle and an oriental mosque. The 
interior is one great room, with the exception 
of an entrance corridor and a mechanical apart- 
ment in the rear. The great study-room is 
flooded by day with mellow light, which. enters 
only at the dome; at night it is brilliant with a 
score of electric lamps of many varieties. The 
ceiling of the dome is frescoed in imitation 
of ivory; the walls down to the bookcases are 
finished in a silver green, or, as General Wal- 
lace expresses it, the color of the under side of 
an olive leaf. On the book shelves filled with 
the author’s working library sit busts of Ben- 
Hur, his sister, the prince of India, and Prin- 
cess Irene, the heroine of the writer’s last 
romance. Numerous engravings, paintings, 
bits of statuary, and oriental relics enhance the 
artistic flavor of the room. By nature General 
Wallace is an artist as well as warrior, states- 
man, poet, novelist. Several of the paintings 
are the products of his own brush. In the 
centre of the room stands a big mahogany 

table, littered with letters, books, and manu- 

script. Large and small rugs partly cover the 
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cement floor. The building is heated by a 
furnace in the basement, which is kept going 
day and night, summer and winter. The base- 
ment comprises cemented damp-proof rooms, 
including a wine cellar and a kitchen, with a 
stove fur preparing hot collations for visiting 
friends. In this dreamlike structure, which 
only the imagination of a romancer could have 
designed, and only an author whose books had 
sold by the million could have transformed 
into cold reality, sits General Wallace day 
after day hard at work on a new novel, which 
he hopes will duplicate the success of “ Ben- 
Hur.” — Pittsburg Dispatch. 
a 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 











JourNALtsM As A Basts ror Literature. Gerald Stanley 
Lee. Atlantic ( 38c. ) for February. 

History. James Ford Rhodes. Atlantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Tue Lisrary or Concress. Herbert Putnam. A ¢lantic 
(38 c.) for February. 

AvuTosioGrapHy oF W. J. Stittman.—II. William 
James Stillman. Atlantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Pavut Leicester Forp. Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Book- 
man (23c.) for February. 

Tue Equipment or THe Literary Man, R. V. Risley. 
Bookman (23 c.) for February. 

Tue Guetro tn Lireraturg. Annie Nathan Meyer, 
Martin B. Ellis. Bookman (23 c. ) for February. 

Great Newspapers OF CONTINENTAL Evrope. II. — 
French Newspapers. Adolphe Cohn. Bookman (23 ¢.) for 
February. 

@noutsy Liverature oF THE NINRTEENTH CENTURY. — 
II. Professor Lewis E. Gates. Critic (13 c. ) for February. 

Two Notasite Women (Kate Field and Julia Ward 
Howe). Jeannette L. Gilder. Critic (13 c.) for February. 

Horace Howarp Furness. With frontispiece portrait: 
Professor Albert H. Smyth. Lipincott’s ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Tue Master oF EoGrewoop ( Donald G. Mitchell). With 
frontispiece portrait. Arthur Reed Kimball. Scribner's 
(28 c.) for February. 

Freperic Francois CHopin, POET AND PsyYCHOLOGIST. 
James Huneker. Scribner's (28 c.) for February. 

Meruop AND INsPIRATION — THe IMperrect LIBRARIAN. 
The Point of View, Scribner's (28 c. ) for February. 

Tue West, anp CerTAIN LITERARY DISCOVERIES; OR, 
How Fiction May Bg STRANGER THAN TruUTH. E. Hough. 
Century (38 c. ) for February. 

Frank StockTon’s New Home in Wast Vircinta. Clif- 
ford Howard. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for February. 


Wuat It Means To Be a Liprarian. Herbert Putnam. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for February. 

WoMAN AND THE STupy OF SHAKESPEARE. Anna Randall 
Diehl. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly (13 cc.) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue Davin Harum I Knew. Iilustrared. Hon. John 
Rankin. Home Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

Tue Man Wuo Wrote “ Davip Harum.” With por- 
trait. J. HubertCarnyn. Self Culture (13 c.) for February. 

Tue AuTHor of “ Atice tn WoNDERLAND.”’ Illustrated. 
Jennie Lou Finney. American /llustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine (13 c. ) for February. 

AmerIcAN CARTOONS AND Cartoonists. E. Lyell Earle. 
Donahoe’s Magazine (28 c. ) for February. 

Tue Personat Sipe or Daniet S.Forp. With portrait. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Success (13 c.) for February. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


“ Rafford Pyke” is Professor Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. 





® 

H. Rider Haggard is in Florence, and later 
will go to Cyprus and to Palestine. 

Dr. Conan Doyle is going to South Africa, 
not as a writer, but as a surgeon. 

Edward Clodd, who has undertaken to write 
a biography of Grant Allen, desires the loan of 
any letters or other matter concerning his sub- 
ject. Communications may be sent to Mr. 
Clodd, care of Grant Richards, No.9 Henri- 
etta street, Covent Garden, London. 


The London Society of Authors has started 
the formation of a pension fund for needy 
authors. The pensions are not to be smaller than 
£30 a year and not to exceed £100, except in 
certain cases of total inability to work. Candi- 
dates for pensions must be more than sixty 
years old and must have been members of the 
society for ten years. George Meredith, Wal- 
ter Besant, Rudyard Kipling, Anthony Hope, 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Jerome K. Jerome are supporting the 
scheme by subscriptions. 


Miss Elizabeth Jordan has resigned the place 
that she has held for ten years on the Mew 
York World, and is now the editor of Harfer’s 
Bazar. 


Scribner's Magazine for February has for its 
frontispiece a portrait of Donald G. Mitchell, 
recently drawn from life by A. I. Keller. This 
is printed in tints, and is a striking likeness. 
It accompanies an article on “ The Master of 
Edgewood,” by Arthur Reed Kimball. 
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“Mark Twain’s” recent scathing denuncia- 
tion of Christian Science was inspired largely by 
personalexperience. Mr. Clemens's daughter, 
who died a few years ago, was an ardent 
“Scientist,” and during her last illness she 
refused to employ a physician. Her father, 
who has never had the least sympathy with 
the faith, finally succeeded in bringing a doc- 
tor to her bedside, but it was too late. The 
girl’s death may not have been attributable to 
this neglect, but Mr. Clemens so regarded it, 
itis said. Underneath all that light and bril- 
liant satire in the Christian Science article, that 
brought smiles to the faces of so many read- 
ers, was the father’s deep, unspeakable grief. 


Correct English is a new monthly magazine 
devoted to the proper use of English. It is 
edited and published in Chicago by Josephine 
Turck Baker. 


The Universalist Leader (Boston) in the 
new form which it took on at the beginning of 
the year is very much improved. 


Health-Culture (New York ), which has been 
published for five years as a quarterly maga- 
zine, is now a monthly. W. R. C. Latson, 
M. D., is the editor. 


The publication formerly known asthe Mef/a- 
physical Magazine (New York) is now called 
the Mew Cycle. Leander Edmund Whipple is 
the editor. 


The Home Monthly ( Chicago ) has changed 
its name to the Mew Century. It accepts 
manuscripts only from subscribers. 


The prizes offered for the three best poems 
antiphonal to Edward Markham’s “ The Man 
with the Hoe,” which appeared in the Mew 
York Sun \ast July, have been awarded as fol- 
lows: John Vance Cheney, Chicago, first prize, 
$460; Hamilton Schuyler, Orange, N. J., 
second prize, $200; and Miss Kate Masterson, 
New York, third prize, $100. 


The Royal Academy of Sciences in Turin 
has offered a prize of 30,000 francs for the best 
critical history of Latin literature which shall 
be issued before December 31, 1906. All na- 


tionalities may take partin the competition. 


Only printed works—not manuscripts — will 
be taken into consideration. 








Gerald Stanley Lee, in his paper on “ Jour- 
nalism as a Basis for Literature” in the 
February Adlantic, calls attention to the con- 
tempt with which newspapers and newspaper 
writers are generally regarded, but affirms that 
from them is yet to spring the literature of the 
future at the hands of men who shall develop 
the self-respect of the press, and establish lit- 
erature, not by denying the newspaper, but by 
raising it to its highest power. This article is 
one of more than ordinary interest. 


The West as the Eastern author sees it, or at 
least writes about it, and the West as it actually 
is, is the theme of a trenchant essay by E. 
Hough in the February Century. 

Hon. John Rankin, ex-mayor of Binghamton, 
N. Y., who is the original John Lennox of 
“David Harum,” writes of “The David 
Harum I Knew” inthe Home Magazine (New 
York ) for February. 

In the February Critic Professor Lewis E. 
Gates continues his papers on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Nineteenth Century.” The first in- 
stallment was on the Romantic Movement. 
The present one deals with the Return to Con- 
ventional Life, and in it Professor Gates dis- 
cusses Arthur Hugh Clough and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 

Among the more notable of the illustrated 
articles in the February magazine number of 
the Outlook are H. W. Mabie’s “ William 
Shakespeare” and Edward Everett Hale’s 
* James Martineau.” 

The home of Rev. Father Sheehan, author 
of “ My New Curate,” and reminiscences asso- 
ciated with it, form the subject of a papet by 
Andrew McAleavy in Donahoe’s Magazine for 
February. 

Dr. W. A. Hammond died in Washington 
January 5, aged seventy-one. 

Dr. James Martineau died in London Janu- 
ary 12, aged ninety-tour. 

G. W. Steevens died at Ladysmith January 
15, aged thirty years. 

John Ruskin died at Brantwood January 20, 
aged eighty-one. 


R. D. Blackmore died near London Janu- 
ary 21, aged seventy-five. 





















